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Have you nice paper 
for your private correspond- 
ence? Our Eaton-Hurlbut 
“Highland Linen” is 35 cents 
per quire, with 24 envelopes. 
Whiting’s “French Organdie”, 
the very finest, is 50 cents. 


Or we have “French Cheviot”, a good 
grade, at 70 cents a pound, including 100 
envelopes. All these papers are a pure 
white, most fashionable of tints 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 


WALTER H. JENKINS, 
Manager. 


Cc. P. PETERS & SON, 
608 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 


REAL ESTATE 
FIRE INSURANCE 


A share of your patronage solicited, 
Bell and Keystone Phones. 


FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 
Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 


and other Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


§. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 
Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a. 


HOME-CURED HAMS. 


One year vld hams weighing from 8 to 16 pounds. 
The slaughtering, curing, etc., is all done on the 
farm. They are delicious. Per pound 25 cents. 


H. T. PANCOAST, 
Purcellville, Loudoun Co., Virginia. 


You May Have 

, had your watch repaired 
for less money than we 
would charge, but have you 
saved anything? So many 
watches are brought to us 
injured by careless work- 
men. Expert work here. 


RIGGS © BRO., 310 Market Street 


Watches, Diamonds, etc. 


Advertisements in this column five ce T 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents | 











WANTED. 


NY ONE WANTING OLD COPIES OF THE 
Friends’ Journal, may be able to get what 
they want by writing to G. E. Wood, Peterscreek, 


Pa., R. F. D. 2. 

50 VISITING CARDS FOR 25 CENTS. 
: Printed, but look like engraved. Boys and 

girls can get 50 free by getting orders. Send for 

sample. Henkel Card Co., 33 S. 16th St., Phila. 


NORTHERN WOMAN WOULD LIKE A 

few boarders this winter, in her comfortable 
Florida home. Address, Mrs. A. H. Wetherell, 
DeLand, Flo: ida. 


WANTED.- MOTHER’S HELPER, EXPER- 

ienced, to care for infant and child at Lans- 
downe. $6.00 a week. Call at 107 N. 19th St., 
City, 9 to 5. 


WANTED.—POSITION, BY LADY, CONVA- 

lescent Nursing, can give massage, or as man- 
aging housekeeper and secretary. Address No. 44, 
this office. 


WANTED.— MOTHER'S HELPER FOR 
family with three small children. Box 272, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


WANTED.—RELIABLE WOMAN OR GIRL 

for general housework, to assist with wash- 
ing. Threein family. Good home for right one. 
Call or address Mrs. Ellwood Harvey, Jr., 19th near 
Chestnut St., Chester, Penna. 


ANTED.—BY A WIDOW WITH SMALL 

child, a position as managing house-keeper in 

a private family. Experienced and competent. 
Call or address H., 2509 Brown St., Phila. 


ANTED.—A POSITION AS MANAGER ON 
adairy, grain, or poultry farm. Good refer- 
ence. Address B. this office. 


ANTED.—A TEACHER FOR “THE SHEL- 
ter for Colored Orphans” for the school year 
beginning 9th mo. 1907. Apply to Alice Hoopes 
Yarnall, 4703 Springfield Ave., Phila. 


BOARDING. 


ERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 

Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 
“I” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


JOHN COMLY 


(Formerly with Friends’ Book Association) 
BOOKS, BOOKBINDING, PRINTING 


Subscriptions taken for all the magazines at best 
rates. 
1529 Centennial Ave., Philadelphia 


“LITERATURE FOR LITTLE FOLKS.” 
poems for children, compiled by Elizabeth Lloyd. 
Cloth, 50 cents ; boards, 38 cents. 

“THE OLD RED SCHOOL HOUSE,”’ by Fliz- 
abeth Lloyd. A good book for boy or girl, reduced 
to 50 cents. Postage on each, 5 cents. For sale by 
Friends’ Book Association. 





SELLING MORE GOODS 


is not a hard proposition 
if you use good printing. 


The BIDDLE PRESS, Printers, 
1010 Cherry Street, Philadelphia. 
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BUCK HILL FALLS 


As announced a few weeks ago, the price of 
stock of the Buck Hill Falls Company remaining 
in the Treasury, now selling at $100.00 per share. 
will be advanced Second month Ist, 1907, to $125.00 
per share. 

Since the annual meeting, forty-nine shares, 
amounting to $4,900.00, have been subscribed, leav- 
ing but 67 shares still available. Friends who may 
have in view the purchase of lots, at some future 
time, are reminded that in order to become a lot 
holder they must first become a stockholder in the 
Company. While, of course, it would be to the 
interest of the Company to wait until after 2nd 
mo. Ist before pushing the sale of the unsold 
shares, still it would be a satisfaction to have the 
whole $100,00.00 capital, which has been author- 
ized, all taken and paid up in full. We therefore 
have taken this space to give every one a chance 
to get stock at par. As figured out 10th mo. 3ist, 
1906, the book value of each share is $138.33 per 
share. Last year the stock paid its first dividend, 
the policy of the management up to that time hav- 
ing been to let the profits accumulate, until the 
surplus amounted, 11th mo. Ist, 1906, to $33,876.09. 
For the last annual report and further information 
if desired, address : 


BUCK HILL FALLS Co. 
1024 Race Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


ELIZABETH BINDER 


Milliner 


Remaining stock of Winter Millin- 
ery now cut to half price 


1734 COLUMBIA AVENUE 
Bell Phone, Poplar 4985 A 


Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley. 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 


603 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FREDERICK P. SUPLEE 
STOCK BROKER 


High-grade securities for investment 
1413 Walnut Street 
Bell, Sp. 3635.—PHONES—Key. Race, 1217 


IMPERIAL PEKIN DUCKS 


that can’t be beat. 
UTILITY WHITE WYANDOTTES 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Eggs and Stock in large or small quantities 


Afton Farm, Yardley, Pa. 
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Friends’ Intelligencer Association 
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SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
scribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 













SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
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Chappaqua Mountain Institute 


CHAPPAQUA, N. Y. 


Friends’ 
Home 
School 
for Boys 
and Girls 
in the in- 
4 Vigorating 
hill coun- 
a¥ try of 
West- 
chester 
i, Bie Be 
College preparatory and intermediate grades. One 
year commercial course. rd and tuition, 





$375 per year (special rates to Friends). Write 
for catalog. 
MARY NICHOLS COX, D.Sc., Principal. 


CHARLES R. BLENIS, Superintendent. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 





JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 





Under care of Friends. 


Send for eae 


Friends’ School 
Green Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Spring Term Opens Second mo. 1, 1907. 
For catalogue address 
ANNA A LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. — 


Abington Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work tho: h gg _ . Sue- 
cessful preparation for any Co nglish 
Course. Music. Visit this po aii note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
~~ students either for business or for College. 
or catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 


FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


J. EUGENE BAKER, Principal 
Circulars on application 


Swarthmore 
Preparatory School 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Visit the School this fall or winter, in order to 
decide about school for next year. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 





Friends’ Academy 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. One hundred feet 
above Long Island Sound. Remarkable health 
record. School advantages in home setting. Cer- 
tificate privilege at Cornell and Swarthmore. 
Board and tuition, $250. 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y¥ 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 

Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11,. Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 





































EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re- 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 























Stenographer S=-% 


Telephone 


Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street ab. Race,) Phila., Pa. 
*Phone 54-78 D Filbert. 



























PLAINFIELD SANITARIUM 


For the treatment and cure of chronic and nerv- 
ous cases. No mental cases received. Twenty 
acres in lawn—fine, new see with every 
comfort. Massage, eee, baths, packs, vi- 
bration. Booklet. Telephone 84. 


J. H. COOLEY, M. D., Plainfield, N. J 

























JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 











G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 




















JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


(623 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
OFFICES *\ Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 

















ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
420 Mutial Life Building, Philadelphia. 






















JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
325 Swede St., Norristown, Penna. 


Estates settied in one year 
DAVID HENRY WRIGHT, Lawyer 


1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
Bad Debts Collected for 10 per cent. 
























JOHN B. MARTIN 
UNDERTAKER 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Licensed in Peano 
Telephones : D. & A., 
Deiesatie *: Keystone, 20-13 
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THE OPEN AIR. 


God of the Open Air, 
To Thee I make my Prayer: 


From the prison of anxious thought that greed has builded, 

From the fetters that envy has wrought and pride has 
gilded, 

From the noise of the crowded ways and the fierce confusion, 

From the folly that wastes its days in a world of illusion, 

(Ah, but the life is lost that frets and languishes there!) 

I would escape and be free in the joy of the open air. 


By the breath of the blue that shines in silence o’er me, 

By the length of the mountain lines that stretch before me, 

By the height of the cloud that sails, with rest in motion, 

Over the plains and the vales to the measureless ocean, 

(Oh, how the sight of the things that are great enlarges 
the eyes!) 

Lead me out of the narrow life, to the peace of the hills 
and the skies. 


By the faith that the flowers show when they bloom 
unbidden, 


By the calm of the river’s flow to a goal that is hidden, 
By the trust of the tree that clings to its deep foundation, 
By the courage of wild birds’ wings on the long migration, 
(Wonderful secret of peace that abides in Nature’s breast !) 
Teach me how to confide, and live my life of rest. 


For the comforting warmth of the sun that my body em- 
braces, 


For the cool of the waters that run through the shadowy 
places, 


For the balm of the breezes that brush my face with their 
fingers 


For the vesper-hymn of the thrush when the twilight 
lingers, 

For the long breath, the deep breath, the breath of a heart 
without care, 

I will give thanks and adore thee, God of the open air! 


—Henry van Dyke. 


WHAT DO OUR MEETINGS MOST NEED? 


[Paper read at a Week-end Conference held at Sadsbury 
Meeting House, Christiana, Lancaster Co., Pa., Twelfth 
month, 1906. ] 


Il. 


When I began to think over this subject ina 
selective way, trying to find some points to write 
a paper on, I found it impossible in my mind to 
make the needs of our meeting different from the 
needs of any other church; but rather that they 
fell into two classes,—first, the needs of our meet- 
ing in common with other churches, and second, 
the peculiar needs of our own meeting. 

What is Quakerism in the world that it differs 
from other sects, and why should it have needs that 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 26, 1907. 








{Volume LXIV. 
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differ from the needs of other sects? In every 
organization the ministers repeatedly tell us that 
all the world are brothers and that we all belong to 
the same church. One has only to attend a First- 
day School at Friends’ Meeting to realize how indi- 
viduals even of the same church differ in opinion. 
A subject like miracles when discussed by the 
class shows up the fact that every member of the 
class has his own individual belief. The Trinity, 
the Vicarious Atonement, the authorship of the 
Bible, all make us stand apart with our own secret 
creeds. But even if we stand apart with our creeds, 


| our actions bring us together with everybody, and 
| make us all members of one great church, ‘‘The 


Church of Our Everyday Life.’’ The creed of this 
church is not written down in a book, but may be 


| read in men’s dealings with each other and in the 


dealings of nations. The ritual of this church 


| never ends. Pagan and Christian all over the world 


living their lives in their own way have a voice 


| and an influence in this universal church. The 
| needs of this church are alike everywhere, no mat- 
| ter whether the worshipper sees God through a 


golden calf, or the son and moon; or whether he 


| looks for God in his own soul as does the Quaker. 


In the first place this ‘‘Church of Our Everyday 
Life’’ needs honor, all kinds of honor;—honor that 
we can carry into our business dealings that men 
may know we can be depended on; honor in our 
friendship that our friends may know we are not 


| pretenders; honor to ourselves that will make us see 
| our own motives and actions in their true light, 
| and honor in our religion, a wide-awake honor that 


we may not profess things we do not believe. 
In the second place this ‘‘Church of Our Everyday 


| Life’ needs friendliness, a friendliness that is fear- 


less and sure, a friendliness that will disregard all 
conventionality. You can see it in a kind welcome 


| toastranger, in gentleness to all old people, in acts 


of self-sacrifice, —and it warms your heart when you 
see it. 
These, honor and friendliness, are two of the 


| needs of the everyday life of every sect of us, and 
| the Society of Friends needs them just as much as 


any other. 

But there are some other needs in my mind that 
belong entirely to the Society of Friends. In the 
first place, I think we need to let a modern image- 
breaking do for us the work the early Protestants 
did for England. For a long time it has been at 


| work on the restrictions of dress and speech and 
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actions of our society, so that now you cannot tell | 
a Quaker, by merely looking at him, from a member 
of any other church. To me it is one of our needs 
that this work be continued until every little peculi- 
arity we have is taken away and we are as much 
like the rest of the world as possible. 

Another of our needs is to overcome our inactiv- 


ity. Weseem to get our religion too easily to be 
good for us, and we are content to sit at home or 
in our meetings without taking part or even ex- 
pressing an opinion. This is surely not a healthy 
condition, for if we hear what goes on, we surely 
must have an opinion, and it is a very little trouble 
to express it. And next I should like to throw a 
stone at our business meetings: we need dispatch. 
It keeps your interest up and gives you satisfac- 
tion to see business done in a business-like way. 
Sometimes there seems to be a part of the religious 
meeting mixed up with the business meeting, and 
that I think is a mistake. 
two apart and there will be less of that feeling of 
weariness connected with the business meeting. 
My last stone is at the ministry. I think it is 
one of our gravest needs to have ministers provid- 
ed for meetings that have none of their own. 


A succession of silent meetings makes you lose | 


interest, and you naturally wish to hear some- 
thing, and go where you can hear something. 
The Society of Friends can amply afford to provide 
ministers for its meetings, and I think the sooner 
we do it the more likely we shall be to retain our 
membership. 

These needs of our meeting are all unfilled be- 
cause of the traditions and images of the early 
Quakers standing in the way. But what was use- 
ful in the time of George Fox is not necessarily 
useful now, for we live in a different country, 
under a different government, and we are entirely 
up-to-date and modern, and we need a modern 
Quakerism. 


ESTELLE BRINTON. | be found in reading a good book, which tends to 


COMPANIONSHIP OF BOOKS. 


[Read by Mrs. Walter Swain at a meeting of Fall Creek | 


Friends’ Association, Pendleton, Ind. ] 


God gives us our conscience as a guide, we stand 


alone and are at liberty to obey or disobey its | 


whispers. We are left alone to follow the prompt- 


ings of his teachings and we are expected to live | 


true, honorable lives so that we may cast a good 
influence over others. This is an age of progress; 


we are moving forward in every line of thought so | 
I think we should try to live for a purpose, to learn 
what our capabilities are and make the best of 
them in order to accomplish most in life. 

We know that the reading of good books is pro- 
fitable and the question is often asked, ‘‘How are 


We need to keep the | 
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| used, but if abused, the worst.’’ 
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we to know a good book?’’ An educator once said, 
‘“‘If you see a book that has been on the market for 
only a year don’t read it; if it has been there for 
five years it will do for someone to read, but if it 
is still on the market at the end of ten years all may 
read it and be benefited.’’ That would seem a long 
time to wait to read a book, but I do think we 
should consider the matter more closely, for a few 
good books carefully read means by far more value 
to us, for a careful study of a little choice literature 
furnishes solid food for reflection, but the growing 
tendency of the country is to crowd the mind with 
books which merely strike our fancy and such liter- 
ature as this surely opens the taste for better read- 
ing. 

Our object of reading good books should be to 


| get all the beautiful thoughts which help to form 


our character, which help to strengthen and broad- 
en our mind, which might be compared to a plant 
that is placed in the sunlight that it may grow and 
make a beautiful flower. 

We should make a good book our friend. Per- 
haps there is too much hurry and worry, as I know 


| a great many of us will admit, to give much time 


each day to reading, but I think if we can only give 
some time each day to the reading of some good 
papers, magazines, books, etc. (for there are so 


| many good ones) we may derive some good thought 


even if it is very small and I think in a short time 
we will be surprised how much we have gained. 

If there are persons that we know that do not 
have a good chance to read these good things, 
would it not be a good plan to hand to them these 
good articles that they may get some good from 
them? 

The man or woman who has cultivated a love for 
good reading seldom finds time to be lonely. We 


| know what a great influence it has over one to be 


thrown into good company, it seems to refresh us 
so much and makes one feel good; soI think it may 


brighten our intellect. On the other hand how bad- 
ly we feel when thrown in bad company, in the 
form of poor books. 

Emerson says, ‘‘Books are the best things well 
There can be no 
gift better to offer a friend than a good book. 

Some families devote each winter evening to 
reading aloud books of good authors, which surely 
is very nice. Others attend reading circles or take 
courses of reading. 


The poets should have a place in our hearts as 
we may read so many beautiful lines from them. 
The best thoughts of the best men and women 
throughout all the ages past are preserved only in 
books. And if we do not read we deny ourselves 
the companionship of those best men and women 
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who have lived and exercised a great influence on 
the people of their time. 

Form the habit of reading. See that good books 
are early placed in the hands of children and en- 
courage them to cultivate a taste for reading so 
that as they grow older they will not be satisfied to 
sit and gaze idly into the fire, but will desire the 
companionship of friends found only in books. 


ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE PLANS AND 
OTHER PLANS. 


*‘The Church in Action Against the Saloon,’’ is 
the title of a little booklet* of sixty-odd pages, set- 
ting forth the claims and aims of the Anti-Saloon 
League. Its author is William H. Anderson, 
Associate Superintendent Anti-Saloon League, of 
New York. 

As stated by its endorsed spokesman, the 
League claims to be a “‘league of organizations’”’ 
and especially of churches, against the liquor 
traffic’s active retail representative, the saloon. 
It organizes no local branchesas such. According 
to this statement there is nothing new to ‘‘join’’, 
the individual church being the unit. Its propa- 
ganda methods seem to create or call into being 
its working machinery. Some representative of the 
League holds a meeting in a church. He states 
his case, gets his subscription cards circulated, 
and commits the church to the League movement. 
Such local committees as may be appointed by 
existing church organizations, acting in connection 
with the League’s state or local superintendents 
constitute its executive authority. 

The League’s shibboleth is to the effect that the 
solution of the saloon problem is ‘‘ no saloon.”’ 
Its evident aim is to solve the problem on the in- 
stallment plan. It claims never to stand for per- 
mission of the liquor traffic, but that it sometimes 
accepts permission goes for the saying. Its meth- 
ods for securing the solution of the problem neces- 
arily involve political action, although it does 
not favor partisan effort. It claims to work through 
any or all parties. It has supported Republicans, 
Democrats and Prohibitionists for various offices 
at different times and in different places. 

A free and logical interpretation of the League’s 
policy would seem to indicate that when the can- 
didates of the Republican and Democratic parties 
are known to be favorable to the saloon and the 


*The Church in Action Against the Saloon; being an 
authoritative statement of the movement known as the 
Anti-Saloon League. By William H. Anderson, Associate 
State Secretary of New York Anti-Saloon League. Pub- 
lished by the New York Anti-Saloon League, Buffalo and 
New York City, 10 cents per copy in quantities of less 
than 100 outside of New York State. 
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license system, it should always support the can- 
didates of the Prohibition party. But it would 
seem that the support of the so-called third party 
has generally, if not always, been when a com- 
bination of circumstances rendered the local suc- 
cess of that party both possible and probable. 

When the field of legislation is entered, the 
League all along the line stands for whatever 
form of local option seems presently available. 
Its clearly defined successes have been state and 
local, for when the domain of national lawmaking 
is entered so many other forces have been enlisted, 
as to make its own claims in this particular seem 
somewhat extravagant. The League maintains 
a superintendent of legislation in Washington, and 
has subordinate superintendents more or less in 
evidence at the capital of every state where it is 
actively doing business. 

In its three-fold activity, legislation, agitation 
and law-enforcement, the League does not seem 
to have devised either specially new methods, or 
particularly new policies. More -than fifty years 
ago thoughtful and concerned Americans began a 
crusade against the liquor curse. Some form of 


local option was in process of trial as early as 
1833, and what was known as the ‘‘ Maine Law’”’ 
movement promised a little later to capture the 
country. By the middle of the fifties nearly a 


decade of states had placed prohibitory laws on 
their statute books. But the intensification 
of the slavery issue rather eclipsed the liquor 
question, or relegated it to the position of a side 
issue. The treasury needs of the war of the re- 
bellion made revenue a prime necessity, and the 
internal revenue system, with its heavy embargo 
on the liquor business, wholesale and retail, gave 
the traffic a national standing, and really ushered 
in the era of saloon dictation, if not domination 
in politics. 

It has to be admitted that every prohibitory law, 
every license law, and every restrictive statute, 
either in the past or present, was secured by non- 
partisan action, very much similar in quality if 
not in details to the methods of the Anti-Saloon 
League. A counter admission, which ought to be 
as universally accepted, because it is as actually 
true, is that the prohibitory laws of the forties 
and fifties, and the later similar statutes, which 
have been repealed, experienced their undoing in 
the face of the non-partisan temperance plan. In 
fact non-partisan temperance laws have been re- 
peatedly killed or annulled by a partisan political 
machine, which was able to ‘‘cut coming and go- 
ing,’’ getting the temperance vote part of the 
time, and the liquor vote the other part. While 
the Anti-Saloon League was actively in business 
in Vermont and New Hampshire, Prohibition was 
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supplanted in both states. The contradictoriness 
and cunning of the liquor interests cannot be more 
plainly illustrated than in the fact that it will 
oppose local option as a measure of assault upon 
what it calls personal liberty, wherever a plain 
license law is in force. It will gladly accept 
rather stringent local option provisions as a high 
license attachment, in states where general prohibi- 
tion has had sway, the violent action of the interest 
in behalf of local option, when the conspiracy to 
repeal prohibition in Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire was on, being a matter in evidence. 

It is probably advisable and desirable to make 
all of the religious denominations unite in action 
against the saloon, but a union of churches and 
church members, and nobody else is quite another 
question. In fact any line of action which even 
leaves room for inference that the liquor question 
is simply for the church to consider and solve, 
has in it an element of weakness, while a purely 
church movement or issue in our politics is foreign 
to the genius of our institutions. A union of all 
people opposed to the liquor traffic, no matter what 
their religious affiliation, or whether of no affilia- 
tion, on some continuous consistent policy, is one 
of the needs of the time. Whether the Anti- 
Saloon League presents such a point of union is 
open to debate. That it has a wide educational 
field along various lines may be admitted, and if 
it should do nothing else in the long run, but con- 
stantly keep it before the people that the public 
and governmental side of the liquor question must 
be considered and solved in the domain of politics; 
though its specific plan may not be ideal, or its 
method altogether satisfactory, it will have done a 
good deal to help the vexed problem towards set- 
tlement. 


There can be no reasonable complaint that wom- 
en may not do nowadays anything which they can 


do well. The record of a single week tells of a 
woman elected collector of taxes; of another win- 
ning in competition the appointmencas sculptor of 
fifteen-thousand-dollar bronze doors of the chapel 
at Annapolis Naval Academy; of a third who has 
made a country home self-supporting by the rais- 
ing of chickens, rabbits and cats; and of two other 
women who have sent one and a half million roses 
to market in a year.— Woman’s Journal. 


Such experiments in goodness as the world has 
so far made, feeble and inconclusive as they are, 
warrant the far-reaching generalization that if we 
were infinitely wise we should be infinitely good. — 
C. Hanford Henderson, in The Children of Fortune. 
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PROPOSED NATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS. 


It is felt very generally that the success of the 
approaching Hague Conference, at least the success 
which ought to crown its labors, will depend very 
much on the manner in which public sentiment ex- 
presses itself, between now and the date of the 
meeting, on the subjects with which it ought espec- 
ially to deal. 

The first Hague Conference was probably saved 
from failure, at its very opening, by the immense 
volume of expression of public sentiment which 
came to it from many parts of the civilized world, 
—from Great Britain, the United States, France, 
Italy, Holland, Switzerland, etc. The second inter- 
governmental Peace Conference runs a risk of a 
different order, namely, that of becoming a mere 
appendage to the first. If it is to be saved from 
this, and deal in a large, free, progressive way with 
the important international problems now pressing 
for solution, it must not be left in doubt, when it 
meets, as to what the peoples of the world want and 
expect of it. 

For this reason it has been thought expedient by 
the Directors of the American Peace Society and 
many others, that a National Peace Congress should 
be held in New York the coming spring, to voice 
the sentiment of the country in regard to what 
should be done at The Hague. On their invitation, 
a preliminary conference to consider the subject 
was held at the City Club, New York, on December 
10. Representatives were present from most of the 
important peace organizations, and in addition a 
number of other interested individuals. Among 
those in attendance were Hon. Robert Treat Paine 
and Mr. and Mrs. Edwin D. Mead, of Boston, 
Joshua L. Bailey and Alfred H. Love, of Philadel- 
phia, Dr. Phillip S. Moxom of Springfield, Rev. 
Mr. Potter and Mrs. Adler from Hartford, Profes- 
sors George W. Kirchwey, Samuel T. Dutton, John 
B. Clark and Dr. Ernst Richard from Columbia Uni- 
versity, Mr. Hayne Davis, Mr. Robert E. Ely, Mrs. 
Anna Garlin Spencer, Mr. Otto Spengler and Miss 
Pearson from New York, etc. Prominent persons 
who had been invited but could not come expressed 
themselves as heartily in favor of the proposed Con- 
gress and wished the undertaking all possible suc- 
cess. Among these were President Jordan of 
Leland Stanford, President Seelye of Smith, Wil- 
liam Christie Herron of Cincinnati, Hon. Samuel 
B. Capen of Boston, Jenkin Lloyd Jones of Chica- 
go, President James of the Illinois State Univer- 
sity, Ex-Senator Edmunds, John Mitchell, of India- 
napolis, Dr. Hiram W. Thomas of Chicago, Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff of Philadelphia, John B. Garrett, 
Rosemont, Pa., Bishop Lawrence of Boston, Moor- 
field Storey, Bishop Mallalieu of Auburndale, Mass., 
Dr. Francis E. Clark of Boston et al. 
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Hon. Robert Treat Paine, president of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society, was invited to serve as chair- 
man of the meeting, and Prof. Samuel T. Dutton. 
Secretary of the New York Peace Society, as sec- 
retary. After an explanation by Dr. Benjamin F. 
Trueblood of the purposes of the meeting and the 
character of the congress proposed, followed by a 
free discussion, it was unanimously voted that such 
a congress should be held, to arouse and concentrate 
American public sentiment in support, substan- 
tially, of the propositions put forward by the In- 
terparliamentary Union and other peace organiza- 
tions as demanding foremost consideration at the 
Hague. 

It was voted that an Executive Committee of 
fifteen with full power be appointed, seven of whom 
should be from New York City, to make the 
arrangements for the Congress. The nucleus of the 
Committee was formed with power to complete its 
membership. 

The Executive Committee was authorized and in- 
structed to create a General Advisory Committee 
of not less than one hundred, to co-operate with the 
Executive Committee in promoting the success of 
the Congress. 

The Executive Committee, as completed, is as 
follows: Prof. Samuel T. Dutton, Mr. Robert E. 
Ely, Prof. George W. -Kirchwey, Mrs. Henry 


Villard, Dr. Ernst Richard, Mrs. Anna Garlin Spen- 


cer, Rev. Frederick Lynch, Professor Charles 
Sprague Smith and Mr. Hayne Davis, New York; 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Chicago; Mahlon N. Kline and 
Stanley R. Yarnall, Philadelphia; Edwin D. Mead 
and Benjamin F. Trueblood, Boston; William 
Christie Herron, Cincinnati; Rabbi J. Leonard 
Levy, Pittsburg; and H. C. Phillips, Mohonk Lake. 

The Executive Committee will name committees 
on program, finance, publicity, local arrangements, 
etc., as may be found necessary. It is expected 
that the Congress will meet sometime in April, 
prior to the convening of the Hague Conference. 


Its sessions will be continued for two or three 


days, and it is planned to make it representative 
of all the arbitration and peace organizations and 
interests of the country. Representative men in 
both public and private life, in business, educa- 
tional, religious and labor circles, who favor the 
arbitration of international disputes, the codifica- 
tion and improvement of international law, the limi- 
tation of armaments, the extension of the rights 
of neutrals, the extension of the reign of law 
and order to international affairs, the federation of 
the nations into world-organization, etc., will take 
part in the discussions. It is expected also that a 
number of distinguished leaders in the peace cause 
in Europe, who will be in America at the time, 
will participate in the proceedings. 
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It is estimated that it will take at least $5,000 to 
cover the various expenses of preparing and hold- 
ing the Congress, if it is given such proportions 
and character as it ought to have. One-half this 
sum is pledged in advance. The committee will be 
grateful for subscriptions of whatever amount 
from all those who are interested to see the Con- 
gress made a great and influential gathering, 
through which American public sentiment will 
powerfully and impressively express itself in favor 
of the greatest possible advancement at the second 
Hague Conference of the movement for world-order 
and peace. Contributions from any of the readers of 
the Advocate of Peace may be sent to the Secretary 
of the American Peace Society, Benjamin F, 
Trueblood, and will be put into the hands of the 
treasurer of the Congress when he is appointed. 

It would be well if our friends in various parts 
of the country, who may not be able to go to New 
York, would consider at once the advisability of 
holding about the same time auxiliary meetings, 
to co-operate with the National Congress, and to 
arouse their own communities to give strong ex- 
pression of their interest in the success of the 
Conference at The Hague. Such local confer- 
ences, by adopting and sending resolutions to the 
President, or tothe chairman of the American 
delegation to The Hague, would have immense 
weight. There ought to be thousands of them. 


—Advocate of Peace. 


THE NEXT PEACE CONGRESS. 


The peace workers in Germany are already astir 
in view of the holding of the Sixteenth Inter- 
national Peace Congress at Munich next autumn. 
The Munchener Neueste Nachrichten of Decem- 
ber Ist gives an account of a meeting of the 
Munich Peace Society on November 28th, in which 
Professor Quidde, after giving his impressions 
of the Milan Congress, laid before his fellow 
townsmen the subject of the Congress to be held 
at Munich next August or September. He declar- 
ed that both the city authorities of Munich and 
the State government of Bavaria would receive 
the Congress with the same generous welcome 
that had been extended to it in the cities where 
it has hitherto been held. The opening ceremony 
will probably take place in the old City Hall. He 
hoped that if Munich could not vie with Milan and 
other cities in the offering of festivities to the 
Congress, it might at least set a good example in 
the way of excellent business organization. He 
wished to see the Munich Congress surpass all 
others in attendance, because of the desire felt 
in all peace circles that the peace movement might 
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make great progress in Germany. We heartily 
join Dr. Quidde in this wish, and, though it is 
early yet to begin to think about a trip to Europe, 
we sincerely hope that a large number of Americans 
may make their plans to go to Munich.— 


—Advocate of Peace. 


BELIEF OF FRENCH PROTESTANTS. 
[C. W. Wendte, in The Christian Register-] 


A recent convention of Reformed Protestant 
churches of France, at Jarnac, was attended by 
representatives of the liberal and the moderate 
orthodox groups. The conservative, or ultra-ortho- 
dox, party declined to participate, and will ap- 
parently insist on organizing itself on a narrow 
dogmatic basis. But the other elements who con- 
stitute two-thirds of the Reformed, or Huguenot, 
churches of France, and comprise a still larger 
proportion of its Protestant population, after an 
earnest and harmonious session extending over 
several days, adopted unanimously as a basis of 
union the following declaration of principles :— 


The members of this assembly, in the desire and hope 
of preventing a permanent division among the Reformed 
churches of France, 

Full of confidence in the mercy and promises of the 
heavenly Father, 


Decide to draw up a Declaration of Principles and a 
Draft of Statutes which they submit to the General Assem- 
bly of the Reformed Churches. 

In the meantime they propose and advise the churches 
to unite at once, on the basis of this Declaration of prin- 
ciples and of these Statutes. They instruct their com- 
mittee to take, on the request of the churches, such steps 
as may follow from this decision. 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES. 


The representatives of the Reformed churches of France 
assembled at Jarnac, October 24 to 26, 1906, acting in the 
spirit of the resolutions adopted at Rouen on the 11th and 
12th of July, convinced that in the present circumstances 
the Holy Spirit lays upon them responsibilities which 
they can no longer avoid, 

Feeling their personal unworthiness,—having implored 
the grace of God and deliberated together in peace and 
brotherliness, 

Recognizing in the churches the existence of a genuine 
need of intellectual sincerity, and a more and more con- 
scious aspiration toward a fraternal unity founded on 
common religious experiences, and upheld by a common 
desire for moral repentance, spiritual awakening, theolog- 
ical renovation, and social action, 

Determined, so far as they are concerned, and so far as 
it depends on them, to preserve intact the faith and the 
liberty which made the greatness of the Reformed church- 
es of France, 

Being resolved to close the era of useless controversy 
in order to call all disciples of the Master to activity in 
good deeds, to the awakening of the churches, to the evan- 
gelization of our country, to missionary work, to the eman- 
cipation of souls that are being lost, to war against all 
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the strongholds of sin for the triumph of the Kingdom of 
God upon earth in justice, love, and holiness, 

In fellowship of spirit with the Reformed churches of 
France which expressed their faith in the sixteenth cen- 
tury in the confessions of La Rochelle, and in the nineteenth 
in the declaration of 1872, and with all the churches that 
are descended from the Reformation, 

Proclaim joyfully and with all their heart :— 

(1) Faith in Jesus Christ, ‘‘the Son of the living 
God,’’ supreme gift of the Father to suffering and sinful 
Humanity, who, by his holy life, his teaching, his death 
on the cross, his resurrection, his abiding action on souls 
and in the world, saves to the uttermost all those who are 
brought through him into union with God, and lays upon 
them the duty of working for the building up of the city 
of justice and brotherhood. 

(2) The unique religious value of the Bible as a record 
of the progressive revelations of God. 

(8) The right and the duty, for believers and for church- 
es, of free inquiry according to the rules of scientific meth- 
od, and of work for the reconciliation of modern thought 
with the gospel. ; 

(4) The distinctly lay and popular character of religious 
associations, the brotherly co-operation in the parish of all 
ministers and laymen, each one placing at the service of 
the rest the gifts he has received. 

(5) The maintenance of the Presbyterian synodal sys- 
tem, which implies the religious, administrative, and finan- 
cial autonomy of the parishes, and their solidarity as a 
federation of churches. 

Finally, therefore, being bent above all on realizing the 
union of hearts and wills, they invite all believers and 
churches to join them, who desire to uphold and propagate 
the essential principles of the gospel and of the Refor- 
mation. 


At one time during the session there was a 
moment of hesitation as to whether there ought 
not to be a fuller discussion and perhaps amend- 
ment of this declaration of faith. At this junc- 
ture the liberal orator, Rev. Charles Wagner of 
Paris, arose, and in an impassioned and moving 
address swept away all opposition amidst a scene 
of profound and indescribable emotion. Moderates 
and liberals alike, according to the reports in the 
Vie Nouvelle and the Protestant, were moved to 
tears. M. Wilfred Monod, the leader of the mod- 
erates, threw himself on the breast of Wagner. 
The declaration was unanimously adopted, the 
whole assembly standing. Prayer was offered and 
the members united in singing Luther’s choral, 
‘*A Mighty Fortress is our God.’’ The triumph of 
the free and progressive party in the ancient church 
of the Huguenots was assured. 


To one who loves his fatherland . . . our boast- 
ed indifference to the ethics of a national war is 

. , mysterious. It is like telling a man that a 
boy has committed murder, but that he need not 
mind, because it is only hisson.—D. K. Chesterton 
in “‘Book of Defences.’’ 


Individual good fortune and social welfare are 
essentially the same thing.—C. Hanford Henderson. 
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RELIGION OF THE NON-CHURCHED. 


Clear-eyed men of vision in all the churches 
note the fact that the secular press of the country 
does not rally to the support of ecclesiastics who 
are defending the ancient creeds and the stand- 
ards of orthodoxy against those who, in their own 
churches, are breaking away from them. The 
heartiness with which the majority of the contrib- 
utors to the daily press disregard the standards 
and demand that truth, without regard to ancient 
interpretations of it, shall be made the test of 
soundness in belief, and that liberty of thought 
and speech shall be granted to all, on the same 
terms that civil liberty is granted, is a new and 
surprising phenomenon. It is useless to account 
for it by the plea that these men are irreligious 
and therefore not to be heeded. If they are irre- 
ligious, they have a passionate interest in the for- 
tunes of the truth, and their estrangement from 
the church may have causes which lie not in them- 
selves, but in the attitude of the church itself. 


—Christian Register. 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY 
1907. Second month 3d. 


THE DELUGE. 


Lesson No. 5. 


GOLDEN TExT.—What doth the Lord require of thee, but 
to do justly, and to love kindness, and to walk humbly 
with thy God?—Micah 6 : 8. 


THE SCRIPTURE of the Lesson is Genesis 8 : 1-16. 


Immediately following our last lesson there are 
two accounts of the generations of Adam. In the 
4th chapter we have the descendants of Cain, 
while in the 5th chapter we learn that Adam had a 
third son, Seth, and his descendants are given; 
according to this account Noah was a descendant 
of Seth. We also have two stories of the deluge, 
welded into one narrative. The writer of the short- 
er account makes a distinction between clean and 
unclean animals, and describes the sacrifice which 
Noah offered after leaving the ark. The other 
writer tells that God announced the coming deluge 
to Noah and commanded him to build an ark, men- 
tions the place where the ark grounded, and 
speaks of the rainbow and its meaning. 

In connection with the Hebrew narrative it is of 
interest to note the Babylonian story of the deluge. 
According to this account the gods, especially 
Bel, were angry at the sins of men and determined 
to destroy them by a flood. One of the gods, named 
Ea, selected a favored man named Par and in a 
dream told him that a flood was coming and directed 
him to build an ark. Par built an ark and into it 
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brought gold and silver and ‘‘seeds of life of all 
kinds,’’ besides his family and servants, beasts of 
the field and wild beasts. The flood raged six days 
and six nights and when the waters abated the ark 
rested upon a mountain. After seven days Par 
sent out, one after the other, a dove, a swallow 
and araven. The dove and the swallow, finding 
no resting place, returned to the ark, but the rav- 
en was seen no more. In the legends of most races 
there is a story of a great flood that caused great 
loss of life. This is in accord with the teachings 
of geology, for three are records on the rocks of 
large tracts of land that were once covered by the 
waters. 

Ararat was a mountainous country north of 
Assyria, and was naturally chosen by the writer as 
the place on which the ark rested. The story of 
the flood is legend, not history, and is of value to 
us simply because it tells us the thought of God 
that was in the minds of the people who lived long 
ago. It is also worthy of study because its details 
are so frequently referred to in literature. 

We know that today it would be impossible to 
separate the people here on earth into the good and 


| the bad, for the worst people we know have some 


good in them, and the best people we know have 
some faults. It is not probable that one man and his 
family were so much better than all the rest that 
they deserved to be saved, while all the others de- 
served to be drowned for their wickedness. 
Neither can we think that God would plan a pun- 
ishment for men which would cause the destruc- 
tion of countless animals that had done no harm. 
Within the past year or two we have seen much 
destruction by volcanoes, earthquakes and floods, 
the causes of which we but partially understand; 
but in every instance the good suffered along with 
the evil doers. We no longer believe that these 
great calamities are brought about by human wick- 
edness. 

By studying the working of nature’s laws scien- 
tists have discovered how many diseases that once 
ravaged mankind may in large measure be pre- 
vented. As each generation grows wiser than the 
last, the time may come when men will be able to 
guard against, if they cannot prevent, many of the 


| disasters that now cause so much destruction. 


TOPICS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—God’s Punishments. 
The Geologic Record of Floods. Are the Laws of Nature 
Cruel? 


QUESTIONS FOR INTERMEDIATE CLASSES.—In chap- 
ters 4th-8th what do you find about Jubal? Tubal-cain? 
Methuselah? Name Noah’s sons. What are the dove and 
the olive leaf emblems of? Tell the story of the rainbow. 
Do you think there had been rainbows before? Why? 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 26, 1907. 


STUDYING THE BIBLE. 


Within very recent years Bible study has received 
a great impetus. : Indeed we may say that until a 
short time ago few people really studied it at all. 
Many people read and re-read certain portions 
which especially appealed to them. Choice poetic 
or epigrammatic sections were memorized, and 
certain portions used as the basis of long estab- 
lished doctrines were taught. The men who passed 
for Bible students, quite generally only searched 
the scriptures for additional authority as to beliefs 
long since decided upon as canonical. 

The slow development of Bible study has been 
on account of the wide-spread belief that the book 
is a complete and final revelation of God’s dealings 
with and feeling toward man, that even its phrase- 
ology and the arrangement of its books is according 
to a Divine plan which it was sacrilegious to criti- 
cise, and that all that seemed contradictory, ob- 
scure, or incomprehensible was explained by the 
one comprehensive and incontrovertible statement 
that the things of God are often obscure to poor, 
weak, human vision. 

Recent years have brought to the study of the 
book, the reverent and careful investigation of 
open minded scholars. They have patiently gone 
over the oldest existing records and compared 
them with subsequent translations, they have 
studied contemporaneous history and drawn 
upon the records and inscriptions of sur- 
rounding nations. Philology, literary style, historic 
background, the ideals of the time have all been 
called to the aid of scholars, who now see in the 
Bible not the perfect revelation of God, but a mass 
of fragmentary folk lore, history, law, poetry and 
exhortation, arbitrarily arranged, and as a whole 
comparatively unintelligible to the average reader, 
without rearrangement and a knowledge of the en- 
vironment and conditions which brought forth the 
various component parts. 
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The shattering of a long cherished ideal of the 
Bible as a completed and perfect revelation, has 
been painful to many religious minded people. 

There is a strong tendency in the human mind 
which inclines it to rest comfortably upon the idea 
of an infallible Pope, an infallible Church, or an 
infallible Bible, and to have the foundation on 
which we have rested our religious hope declared 
insecure, necessarily produces a sense of shock. 

This feeling ought never to be the experience of 
a Friend, since our one essential element of faith 
is dominance of the spirit of God in the hearts of 
men. From this standpoint we may recognize this 
spirit, changeless through the ages, dimly appre- 
hended by the early Hebrews, growing more clear 
in its manifestations to later priests and prophets 
and enlightening the hearts of men today so that, 
by the aid of readjusted utterances of poet and sage 
of historian and lawgiver, we read our Bible anew 


| with larger understanding of its message to us, and 


increasing recognition of God as the one great 
power in the world through all the centuries whose 
imperfect records we study. 

Zealous students of chronology, contemporaneous 
history, and critical analysis, however need to have 
a care that the larger view of the evolution of the 
idea of God in history, is not obscured by the nice- 
ties of detail incident to reconstruction, and to 
bear in mind that the exact time and place that a 
paragraph was written is generally of less import- 
ance than the thought of the writer. In our study, 
we ought to remember that the Bible was not writ- 
ten to serve a critical, but a religious purpose, and 
that it will doubtless always be mainly read for the 
purpose of gaining religious comfort by those who 
find something which ministers to their needs, but 
who have no concern as to a scientific understand- 
ing of its contents. 

The highest value of modern study is not the re- 
sulting body of facts which scholars have amassed 
concerning the Bible, but the elimination of the 
idea of it as a perfect expression of God’s will, and 
the substitution thereof of the conception of the 
Bible as man’s dimly apprehended and imperfect- 
ly expressed ideas of God’s dealing with us, and the 
consequent freedom to search its pages for religious 
comfort, undisturbed by theologic conception or the 
thraldom of dogma. 

The more we study it with an earnest desire to 
gather from it a true and clear conception of re- 
ligious development from the days of primitive man 
to the conclusion of Acts of the Apostles, the more 
we will feel that man’s yearning and need for Di- 
vine help has been the same in all ages, and that 
the perennial sources of comfort are not disturbed 
by inaccurate chronology and the incomplete records 
of a superstitious and credulous age. As diverse 
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systems of theology have been built upon the au- 
thority of the letter (often curiously perverted in 
meaning) so may essential unity of faith among 
Christians result from a careful and honest search- 
ing of the Scriptures for whatever kinds of truth 
they contain, and the wise use of the guide-posts 
which constantly point the way toward spiritual 
life and comfort. 


A conference of capitalists and workingmen was 
held recently in the art gallery of the home of 
Mrs. Potter Palmer in Chicago, for the purpose of 
forming a branch of the National Civie Associa- 
tion. Men and women prominent in all walks of 
life were present. The principal speakers were 
August Belmont, president of the Association, 
and Seth Low, of New York, and W. D. Mahon, 
of Detroit, President of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street and Electric Railway Employees. 
All three of these speakers testified that the con- 
ciliation committee of the Civic Federation had in 
many instances been able to avert impending 
strikes and secure an amicable adjustment, simply 
by bringing employers and employed together to 
talk matters over. Chief Stone, of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, declared that the 
problem of wages and working conditions is the 
most vital one now before the American people. 
Concerning the Civic Federation, he gave it credit 
for helping the Locomotive Engineers to make 
settlements that had brought to its members over 
$300,000. President Mahon said that the work- 
ingmen want something more than the Civic 
Federation can give them. Dining-rooms in shop 
or factory, and public reading-rooms are good 
things, but every working man ought to have a 
dining-room, a bath-room and a reading-room in 
his own home. To bring this about there must be 
a change of conditions. The working men have 
no desire to’ wipe out the wealth of the world; 
what they want is ‘‘to dynamite the hovels out of 
existence.”’ 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 


The last installment of ‘‘Notes’’ printed in the 
Intelligencer, told of the organization of a Friends’ 
Association in Coatesville, in this State. We have 
now to report that the association is progressing 
finely, and the meeting for worship, held every 
First-day, preceding the Friends’ Association, 
is held in the life, and with sustained interest. It 
should be said for the information of those not 
acquainted with that locality, that no regular 
meeting has heretofore been held in Coatesville. 
There are several families of Friends residing in 
the borough, whose nearest meeting has been 
Ercildoun, three miles away. 
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At Unionville, in Chester County, located be- 
tween Kennett and West Chester, is a meeting 
house which for some time has been tenantless. 
Recently Friends in the vicinity of London Grove 
have taken an interest in that neighborhood, and 
a few weeks ago meetings were resumed in the 
old meeting house. A remarkable interest was 
shown by residents in the community, both 
Friends and others. A First-day School is under 
consideration, and Friendly matters are in a fair 
way of being permanently revived in Unionville. 


The Whittier Reading Circles at Lansdowne, 
Pa., and Sandy Spring, Md., have begun work on 
the second year’s Reading Course. Other circles 
that may have completed the first year’s course 
are urged to report the fact to the General Secre- 
tary, and to make arrangements for continuing 
the work. Information regarding the course for 
1907 will be cheerfully furnished on application. 
So many good results follow the course of reading 
that the number of circles and individual readers 
ought to be constantly increased. 


A most successful Week-End Conference was 
recently held in Moorestown, N. J. It was the 
tenth in the series, every one of which has been 
a success. Sandy Spring, Md., will have a confer- 
ence Third month 2nd, Woodstown, N. J.; is 
arranging for a conference Second month, 16th; 
and Wilmington, Del., is looking forward to a 
conference in Sixth month. Other Friendly 
neighborhoods have reached the point of talking 
over the possibilitity of having one of these week- 
end gatherings. The universally successful charac- 
ter of these conferences would seem to demon- 
strate that they meet a need in the Society. 


H. W. W. 
RICHES AND PROGRESS. 


[Copied from the Chicago Chronicle at the earnest request 
of a Friend. ] 

That wealth is the basis of all human progress, 
intellectual, moral and religious, is a truth that will 
bear much repetition. There is a constant tenden- 
cy to set wealth in a different class from these 
other blessings and to depreciate it by contrast 
with them, as if they were independent and even 
anticipated matters, whereas they are closely uni- 
ted, and material prosperity is the indispensable 
basis for every other kind. If anyone doubts this 
let him point out a country in which there is no 
industry and no accumulation but in which learn- 
ing flourishes and religion is universal. 

The world gained for the workers means peace 
triumphant throughout the world and the final dis- 
appearance of armaments for human slaughter 
everywhere.—James O’ Neal, in The Worker. 
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CONFERENCE AT MOORESTOWN. 


A week-end conference was held at Moorestown, 
N. J., on Seventh-day the 12th, with morning, af- 
ternoon and evening sessions, visiting Friends also 
remaining over First-day and attending Moores- 
town and near-by meetings. 

The meeting in the morning was held in the 
meeting-house. 
the first floor of the house was pretty well filled. 
The presiding clerk was Ellwood Hollingshead, 
with Helena DeCou as assistant clerk. The subject 
before the session was ‘‘The Value of Membership 
in a Religious Organization,’’ the discussion being 
introduced by Charles Paxson of Swarthmore, with 
a paper in part as follows: 


VALUE OF RELIGIOUS SOCIETY. 


I presume that most of us are thinking of this 
topic in connection with membership in our own 
particular religious organiwation, but before taking 
up that phase of the subject I should like to say 
something about the general principles which de- 
termine all value and about the general principle 
underlying all organiation. 

The word value is best translated ‘‘equivalent’’. 
. There is an inherent value in all 
things and in all the relations of life. Everything 
has its equivalent in morals as in matter. . . . It 
would seem to be of the first importance to perceive 
clearly the application of this law of equivalents in 
any question involving a consideration of value. 
The topic before us might therefore be advanta- 
geously stated as follows: ‘‘What are the equiva- 
lents involved in one’s belonging to a religious 
organization’’? 

Again, as to the principle underlying and the 
nature of any organization,—what is it and what is 
it to do? It is not simply a list of names, a merely 
nominal membership, with some little attenuated 
bond of union. It is not ‘‘worth while’’ unless it 
can do something that the individual can not do-by 
himself. First of all it is a union of virile atoms, 
of living active parts from which it alone derives 
its life. Is not this true of all organization? What 
is its purpose, or reason for being? The develop- 
ment of more complex and varied powers than any 
individual can hope to develop in himself alone 
coupled with greater affectiveness of action. It 
means economy of power. The true organization 
is the union of individuals of varying capacities in 
a common aim or purpose: a union wherein the 
peculiar powers of each individual, the particular 
function of each part, is respected, not despised, 
succored, not starved,—developed, not hindered, 
just as are the organs of our physical organism dif- 
ferent, yet inseparable,—different, yet all sharing 
together the fate of life or death, different, yet 


The weather was very bad but | 











each equally alive and participating, and each 
equably cared for, else all suffer. Now the whole is 


| nothing except as to its parts, and so the thing to 
_ consider is the health of each organ, the integrity 


of each individual, otherwise there can be no true 
or enduring organization, be it of man’s body, or 


| of the affairs of his life, business, politics, religion, 


or society. 

Does it fall short of this? Then to that extent it 
is corrupt,—to that extent a vehicle of evil rather 
than good. 

I have emphasized .this point because we Amer- 
icans with all our faith in organization, do so little 


| to sustain the organizations we attempt to form, 


just as we rush to get new laws on the statute 
books, that practically no one will help enforce. 
Organization creates no power,—it simply makes 
more effective whatever power, be it little or great, 
is exerted by the component parts. There is no 
value per se in any organization. We have them 
endlessly,—all supposed to be doing something im- 
portant, so many worse than useless, and mere pre- 
tences so far as being effective true organizations. 

The value lies simply in the power or work that 
the individual contributes, in the good it does that 
man to exert influence, and in the added good of 
the reflex benefits he receives from the organiza- 
tion. 

The participation of a member to my mind in- 
volves also a real part in the administrative side of 
an organization, and not alone in contributing of his 
money, but the exercise of his moral duties and 
influence as helping to shape the policy of the or- 
ganization in its attitude toward its members and 
those not members,—the public so called. The per- 
nicious effect of organized power when not direct- 
ed and controlled by conscience, is patent. Even, 
within our own borders, it has frequently happened 
that a Clerk has refused to record the judgment of 
a committee or even larger body, in the face of 
overwhelming evidence as to what those present 
desired. And when it comes to majority rule as 
practiced today in many secular companies or or- 
ganizations, the results are frequently inequitable 
to a lamentable degree. Just as it used to be con- 
ceded that the king could do no wrong, (because 
he possessed the power of ruling) so the new king 
of the great democracies of the earth, the majority, 
we are accustomed to think can do no wrong. But 
they can, nevertheless. So the individual has his 
duty still and always will have, as one of the un- 
thanked minority, and all the more truly must he 
be an active, living component part of the organi- 
zation. 


Now, coming to the specific point of the topic of 
the morning, the attitude we should take toward 
our meeting and the equivalents involved in our 
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holding a membership in a Religious Society, is it 
not true and right that the same principles of con- 
duct and the same equitable basis of relation which 
exists and governs our business organizations, 
should hold good in our religious organization, and 
be evidenced in our attitude toward it, in its atti- 
tude toward us, and its attitude toward those not 
members of it? 

In estimating the value to us of our Society and 
of our particular meeting, does not that value first 
of all consist in what we give to it of devotion and 
of service? Does not the pith of the whole matter 
lie in the virile character of the members? Is not 
their first and greatest return comprised in the 
opportunity for their own spiritual growth and sus- 
tained strength of soul? Compared with this, all 
that the Meeting is able to confer on any of us in 
outward material things isas nothing. ... Two, 
even if no more, sincerely concerned Friends may 
if need be constitute a Meeting, giving and radia- 
ting value in spiritual influence, and thus maintain 
the equivalents in a true membership. It all rests 
with the integrity of the atom of the social mass. 
And this must be the problem and the lesson of the 
twentieth century,—the development of the indi- 
vidual soul to the end that the ever-increasing com- 
binations of individuals may be possible and endure. 
Man is a social being. The development of his 


life in all the ages has tended unerringly to secure 
his spiritual uplifting through the medium of his 
social instincts, and his capacity for growth along 


these lines. His need of association is paramount. 
If it does not identify the individual with some 
religious organization it will take some other form. 
So let us have done with creeds; for ourselves and 
for others. Let us forget to dogmatise; to insist 
on our Light as right and sufficient for our brother. 
Better no organization than these fatal things of 
the past; fatal to spiritual growth and peace, and 
fatal to our membership. There is herein no value, 
no equivalent of good. 

There are many of the minor things of life, minor 
when compared with the great spiritual purpose of 
the Society, that the Meeting does for its members. 
Some of these things involve dull and tedious de- 
tails. Let our proper share of these things be ac- 
cepted cheerfully. Perhaps if cheerfully under- 
taken they may prove less arduous, or even elicit 
our interest. They are somewhat like persons 
whose features are homely but whose faces take on 
beauty when the gracious kindly spirit dwelling 
within lights them up. Some of the meeting duties 
that certain Friends shirk, have really attractive 
and interesting features when approached in the 
right way. But of course these matters are sec- 
ondary and incidental to membership and after all 
there is but one question for the individual, in con- 
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nection with the matter of membership in a relig- 
ious organization,—can I afford to deny myself 
this opportunity for higher development? And if 
the organization is not quite what I approve in all 
respects, Can I afford to deny myself the privi- 
lege and the duty of trying to show my associates 
the better way by participation instead of criti- 
cism? 

The vast good of our Society in the past has been 
done solely through the consecrated minds and souls 
of Friends who labored in the meeting. The weak- 
nesses and mistakes that have crept in, the sincere 
narrowness, and the broad insincerity that have at 
times shown themselves to our hurt, have been be- 
cause Friends have not always given value to their 
meeting. And frequently the man inside and in 
regular attendance merely, quite as much as the 
member on the outskirts who does not attend, has 
failed to render equivalent in loving kindness, for- 
bearance, in hearing before judging, and in doing 
good to the apparent transgressor. Then at times 
we have been too good. Mere formal compliance 
outwardly, because our parents or someone else has 
told us thus and so,—I repeat mere formalism will 
in time kill any organization, first through disown- 
ment and second by stifling the Spirit in those not 
disowned. This process leaves unfilled places when 
consecrated members pass on, and the divine order- 
ing of things does not contemplate continuing an 
organization when the life has gone out of it any 
more than any other dead thing in nature. The 
organization as such is nothing, it is the souls of 
men that count. The years come and go, mere 
outward things pass away and are forgotten, but 
the Spirit in man lives, and it has always its free 
choice of its divine portion. 


In the general discussion, J. Bernard Walton of 
Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia, emphasized 
the social value of a religious organization. Former- 
ly the stress perhaps would have been put on person- 
al salvation; now we are coming to think more of the 
good such organization can enable us to do for 
others. Ellwood Roberts, of Norristown, Pa., spoke 
on the importance of inviting attenders of our 
meetings to become members of the Society. Joel 
Borton of Woodstown, N. J. agreed that our 
meetings are at fault when they neglect to invite 
into membership those who grow up in our First- 
day schools and are then so liable to drift away 
from our influence. Franklin Packer of Newtown, 
Pa., (formerly of Waynesville, O.,) urged that we 
pay more attention to going out into the highways 
and byways to gather in those who would find our 
fellowship helpful. Tacy Lippincott of Moores- 
town, thought that if we were more dominated by 
our fundamental principles than by mere superfi- 
cial policy we would not find our members dropping 
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off from us as they too much do. The chairman 
called on G. H. Hummason, a Methodist minister, 
resident in Moorestown, who was present at the 
meeting. He said that the Christian heart is one, 
whatever dividing lines there may appear to be. He 
would feel it a most unfortunate thing if the Soci- 
ety of Friends were to decline, standing as it does 
for the immediate leading of the Holy Spirit, for 
silent communion with God; for these things are 
not enough emphasized by other denominations. 
The value of a religious organization means every- 
thing even to many who are in no way adherents 
of it, who even are the critics of it; in spite of 
themselves they reap advantages from it. 
W. Wilbur of Swarthmore spoke of the joining of a 
religious oragnization as not being a finishing pro- 
cess. It is a starting point in our lives. Many 
may well be drawn in with us who would not feel 
themselves up to the standard of altruism set in 
the discussion. As to other organizations taking 
our time and attention, he felt that the meeting for 
worship should be the hub of our wheel, and that | 
all other organizations of Friends should have di- 
rect reference to it and contribute to it. Our 
Friends’ Associations, First-day schools, confer- 
ences, philanthropic committees do not any of them 
have a place or object in themselves aside from 
bearing on the center and focusing point of our 
activity, the meeting for worship. 

Others who took part in the discussion were 
Samuel C. DeCou of Moorestown; Dr. Joshua D. | 
Janney of Westfield (Riverton), N. J.; Mary Dun- 
ham of Merchantville, N. J.; Lukens Webster of | 
Philadelphia; William W. Birdsall of Philadelphia. | 


At noon lunch was served to all present, in the | 
new building of the Friends’ High School. The 
school buildings were inspected, and a pleasant 
social time was enjoyed until the hour for the | 
afternoon session. 

(To be concluded next week.) 


Henry 





I love to believe that no heroic sacrifice is ever | 
lost; that the characters of men are molded and | 
inspired by what their fathers have done; that | 
treasured up in the American souls are all the | 
unconscious influences of the great deeds of the | 
Anglo-Saxon race.—James A. Garfield. 


The fact that so widely divergent types of 
thought as those found in the Synoptic, Pauline | 
and Johannine writings could develop at all, | 
and secure recognition side by side among the | 
treasures of the Church .... shows that dogma | 
could not crystallize in such an atmosphere.— 
Nathaniel Schmidt, in ‘‘The Prophet of Nazereth.”’ | 


PARABLES OF THE LIGHT. 


Touch us, O Light, with Thy touch of grace 
Till we wake from the sleep of sin, 

As Thy dawn awakens the sleeping world 
When the day is ushered in. 

Wake us, Lord Jesus, Light of Light, 

Lift us tenderly out of our night. 


Heal us, O Light, with the health of God 
From the soul’s disease and pain, 

As the sunshine worketh the sick man’s weal 
Till body and mind grow sane. 

Help us, O Healer of sick and sore; 

Fill us with strength till we faint no more. 


Show us Thy kingdom’s measures true, 
What is great and small with Thee, 
As the daylight shows us the size and worth 
That none in the dark may see. 
Teach us, Lord Jesus, to know the great; 
Lead us to choose what has worth and weight. 


Bring us, O Light, to the heart of joy 
From the dull earth’s look of gray, 
As Thy sun with color lights up a world 

That in tintless darkness lay. 
Give us Thy joy, O Saviour bright; 
Make us to shine in the sevenfold light. 


Draw us, O Light, to the things above 
The level of earthly eye, 

As Thy day-star draws up sight and mind 
To glories that fill the sky. 

Guide us, Lord Jesus, by light of love, 

Woo us to seek the things above. 


Speed Thee, O Light, on Thy soundless ways 
Till Creation be full of Thy peace, 

As the light of Thy suns leaps forth in space 
And meets where the shadows cease. 

Saviour of all, draw all to Thee, 

Lifted for this to the bloody tree. 


—Robert Ellis Thompson. 


BIRTHS. 


COLES.—At ‘‘Creamridge Dairy Farm,’’ near Woods- 
town, N. J., on Twelfth month 3rd, 1906, to Cooper and Ida 
Kirby Coles, a son who is named Oliver Hammond Coles. 


HUTCHINSON.—On First month 15th, 1907, at Plainfield, 
N. J., to Edward D. and Sarah Conrow Hutchinson, a 
daughter, who is named Alice. 


McLEOD.—In Detriot, Mich., First month 9th, 1907, to 
Kenneth and Louise Jackson McLeod, a daughter, who is 
named Margaret Louise McLeod. 


MARRIAGES. 


BERKEY—TRUEBLOOD.—On 9th month 15, 1906, 
William Berkey of Salem, Ind., and Mary B. Trueblood, 
daughter of Hicks and Anna Trueblood, of Blue River 
Meeting. 

BROOKS—BAYNES.-—At the home of Lewis and Addie 
Baynes, 10th month 17th, 1906, by Friends’ ceremony, Sam- 
uel H. Brooks and Fannie G. Baynes, both residing near 
Salem, Ind. 
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DEATHS. 


HULL.—In the notice of the death of Richard Randolph 
Hull in this column last week, the names of his father and 
mother should have been given as the late John Young Hull 
and Sarah Ann Travis Hull. 


LEEDOM.—At his home in Aldan, Delaware County, 
Pa., First month 26th, 1907, Emmor S. Leedom. He was 
born in Haverford Township, Del. Co., Pa., Second month 
18th, 1827, and was a member of Radnor Monthly Meeting 
from early boyhood. He was ever showing his Friendly 
principles through acts of kindness and doing good whenever 
he could. 


SMEDLEY.—In Upper Providence, Del. Co., Pa., First 
month 8th, 1907, James Smedley, son of the late Isaac and 
Hannah Cox Smedley, in the 90th year of his age. A life- 
long member of Chester Monthly Meeting, Pa. and one 
much respected by all who kne:, him. 


SWAIN.—At his home near Columbus, N. J. First 
month 18th, 1907, E. Randolph Swain, in the 62nd year 
his age; a member of Burlington Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, N. J. 


WALKER.—We record, with sorrow, the death of Jacob 
R. Walker, which occurred in his 67th year, at his home 
in Waterford, Va., First month, 10th, 1907, after a short 
but painful illness of pneumonia. 

He was the son of Nathan and Jane Walker, both 
deceased, and was a life-long member of Fairfax Monthly 
Meeting. 

He leaves a devoted wife and one sister, Mary R. Wil- 
liams, beside a large circle of relations and friends, who 
will miss his genial companionship. 

His disposition was a bright and cheery one, 
attracting young people and children to him. 

The esteem in which he was held was certainly attested 
by the many friends who gathered from far and near, on a 
stormy day, to pay the last tribute of honor and respect. 


always 


HANNAH H. HENDRICKSON. 


Upon seeing the notice of Hannah H. Hendrickson’s 


death, some weeks ago, there seemed to be a feeling that | 


such a noble and self-sacrificing life as hers had been, 
could not be passed without some expression. 


It was the sad privilege of the writer to gather, with 


others, around the lifeless form of this dear friend to per- | 


form the last service of respect to the departed. 


John J. Cornell, very impressively extolled her many 
virtues and paid a fitting tribute to the memory of her, 
whose name is amongst the blessed. 
ested, active member and Elder of Alexandria Monthly 


years. 


She was a faithful attender of meeting as long as health | 


permitted, ever living up to the convictions of Truth in 


the good of humanity. 


temperance work, and at one time made regular visits to 
the jail, where she was regarded by the prisoners as their 
angel visitor. 


It may be said of her, ‘‘Well done, thou good and faith- | 


ful servant; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.’’ M. 


She was an inter- | meeting to our meeting at Fall Creek, which was granted 


| him, and which was cordially recieved by Fall Creek Friends. 
Meeting, in which she also served as clerk for a number of | 


— | afternoon of Quarterly Meeting day, 
her own soul, and ready to aid in whatever pertained to | 


| the Board of Educaton. 
When physically able, she was closely allied with the | 











NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Elizabeth Lloyd attended the Friends’ Meeting at York, 
Pa., on First-day morning, the 13th. This is an indulged 
meeting under the care of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. A 
few years ago there were but two Friends who attended 
this meeting; there are now over twenty who attend more 
or less regularly, the average being about twelve. A live 
Bible Class is held at the close of the meeting. On First- 
day, although it was a very dark, foggy morning, there 
were over fifty present, more than two-thirds of whom 
were men. The message given was in answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘What do Friends believe?’’ The speaker said that 
the creed of Friends is in the three words of George Fox, 
‘*Mind the Light,’’ and obedience to this command leads 
to great diversity of theological views; but this does not 
prevent the working together of al] who are striving, in 
the words of the prophet, to do justly, to love kindness, 
and to walk humbly with their God 


The meeting at 35th Street and Lancaster Avenue, 
Philadelphia, was largely attended last First-day, many 
strangers being present. A Friend offered as the subject of 
thought, ‘‘Feed my sheep.’’ At the close of the meeting 
much sociability was in evidence. 

A few evenings ago at a dinner, I was quite disconcerted 
when my neighbor, a young person not a Friend, asked me 
what 1 thought of the article in the last Itelligencer 
advising card playing for young Friends. I promptly nega- 
tived its being there. ‘‘Oh, but it is,’’ she maintained, ‘‘and 
with all the magazines and papers you take for your family 
I wonder you include one hitting against one of your very 
queries’’ she added with merry irony. I at once looked the 
paper up on going home and was grieved and astonished on 
my reading the article, written by some one in Newtown. In 
extensive acquaintance with people through hospital, civic 
and social affairs my disapproval of cards has become very 
strong, observing the evil so far outweighing the good ac- 
cruing from them. 

Therefore to see card-playing advocated in the paper uni- 
versally looked upon as an organ representing the truths 
and state of our society is certainly disturbing to any one 
serving the once sterling principles of Friends, so wise, so 
solid, so upholding the best. In contradistinction to this 
article was the tone of an excellent leader in the ‘‘Saturday 
Evening Post’’ recently, condemning card-playing. 

ELIZABETH B. THATCHER. 

Fall Creek meeting near Pendleton, Ind., has taken into 

membership since Yearly Meeting, sixteen new members. 


| One of the new members had a birthright in a meeting of 


the other branch of Friends in a distant part of the State. 
He applied for a Friendly certificate of removal from his 


A public meeting under care of Friends’ Equal Rights 
Association will be held in Meeting House, New York, on 
First month 26th, at 
2.30, to be addressed by Mrs. Harry Hastings a member of 
Subject :—‘‘ Education and how it 
led me to be a suffragist’’. 


Edward Coale and wife and daughter of Benjaminville 
meeting, Holder, Ill., started First month 2nd for Long 
Beach, Cal., where they expect to spend the remainder of 


| the winter. 
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An ‘‘Inquiry Class’’ has been started in Brooklyn meet- 
ing house (110 Schermerhorn St.) under the leadership of 
Edward B. Rawson. The subject of inquiry will be ‘‘The 
Principles of the Society of Friends and their Application 
to Present-day Affairs.’’ The class will meet First-day 
mornings at 10 o’clock. 


The course at Kennett Square for First-day school 
teachers and classes in The Organization and Principles of 
the Society of Friends which has been carried on under the 
personal direction of Edward B. Rawson, will close Seventh- 
day the 26th at 2.30 p. m. with an address by Edward 
Rawson on ‘‘The Content of Quakerism.’’ 


Eleanor Wood will deliver one of her Bible study lectures 
“*Development of the Idea of God’’, at Friends’ Meeting 
House, Gwynedd, Pa., on First-day, the 27th, at 3 p. m. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL OLD PUPILS. 


‘*An Evening with Authors’’ is the form of entertain- 
ment selected by the Executive Committee of the Old 
Pupils’ Association of Friends’ Central School for the first 
of its mid-winter Lecture Course. 

The meeting will be held in Association Hall on Saturday 
evening, February 2nd, at 8 o’clock. 

The Committee offers a varied program, which will appeal 
to everybody. Ruth McEnery Stuart will read some of her 
writings, and will be followed by Leland Powers, who comes 
down from Boston to interpret Sidney Grundy’s sketch, ‘‘A 
Pair of Spectacles.’’ At character acting, Mr. Powers has 
no peer, and both, in fact, are National entertainers. 

The program will be still further reinforced with some 
old time vocal selections by Miss Mary B. Gill, a noted 
contralto soloist. 

To members of the Association in good standing, non- 
transferable tickets will be furnished without charge, this 
being one of the regular events to which membership 
entitles them. To escorts and interested friends desiring 
to attend, a limited number of tickets of admission will be 
issued at 75 cents each. The seating capacity of the Hall 
is limited, and an early engagement with a remittance by 
mail to the School is advised. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


Among recently announced engagements of Swarthmore 
graduates should be mentioned that of Maude Esther Rice, 
’°03, to William Stuckert, a lawyer of Newtown, Pa. ; Elva 
Ash ’04 to Arthur M. Yeardsley, a graduate of Haverford, 
now living in Coatesville, Pa.; and Helen M. Carre ’05, to 
J. Archer Turner, also ’05 of Swarthmore College. 


Dr. Lowes is having an especially busy year in the 
English department with total of 284 students enrolled. In 
the single course of English I, there are over 100 students. 


It is interesting to note that the average age of this 
year’s freshman class is 18} years, an increase of nearly a 
whole year over that of the entering class a year ago. 
Swarthmore has always been rather handicapped by having 
a younger student body than many other colleges, and this 
increase is, on that basis, gratifying. 


The regular work of the College will be suspended dur- 
ing the coming week, giving way to the program of mid- 
year examinations. 
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In recent magazine literature we notice several articles 
by Dr. Spencer Trotter, Professor of the Biological Depart- 
ment. Among the most important of these are, ‘‘ Nature 
Names in America’’, in the last number of the Popular 
Science Monthly, ‘‘Migration of Birds as a Subject for 
Geographical Study’’ in a recent issue of the Journal of 
Geography; and ‘‘Charles Lucine Bonaparte’’, in Cassinia. 


The annual reception of the Junior Class to the Freshman 
Class was held in the College parlors on last Sixth-day 
evening, the 18th. The Committee in charge had done ex- 
cellent work in the way of tasteful decorations, and every- 
one reports a most enjoyable evening. 


Young Friends’ Association was held as usual last First- 
day evening with a large attendance. Dr. Holmes delivered 
his second lecture—the sixth of the course—on the subject 
of ‘‘Rationalism’’. The next lecture will be given by 
Dr. Jos. S. Walton on ‘‘George Fox and his Message’’. 

oP. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


SOLEBURY, PA.—The First month meeting of the Sole 
bury Young Friends’ Association convened after the close 
of the morning meeting. Emma A. Fell read the 22nd 
Chapter of Revelations, and Walter W. Ely read the min- 
utes of the previous meeting. 

Achsah Hurley read a very interesting article on ‘‘ Diggers 
and Friends;’’ Helen J. Lownes read from the Disci- 
pline, the part that teaches of plainness. Edith Michener 
read ‘‘The Inaguration of Abraham Lincoln.’’ Reuben 
Price commented on the different readings, Walter 
W. Ely was appointed President, Agnes Williams, Vice- 
President and Ethel Fell, Secretary and Treasurer for the 
following year. Agnes S. Ely, John S. Williams, and 
William Hurley were named on the Executive Committee 
for Second month 10th. Agnes S. Ely will discuss His- 
tory ; Fannie Cuningham, Literature; Carrol Price, Current 
Events, and Agnes Williams, Discipline. After a brief 
silence the meeting closed. m. B. kh. 


PLYMOUTH, PA.—The regular meeting of the Plym- 
outh Friends’ Association was held on First month 13th. 
Benjamin Smith gave a report of the conference of the 
Friends’ Associations held at Norristown. Having already 
acted as treasurer for the Association, Benjamin Smith was 
formally appointed to this office. A paper, ‘‘The relation 
of an increased interest between work in our society and 
a deepening of Spiritual life’’ was read by Annie Ambler, 
in behalf of Annie E. Davis, who was unable to attend. 
The topic for discussion ‘‘How can we improve our asso- 
ciation?’’ was considered. William Free and William 
Livezey gave us a few thoughts on this subject. Some re- 
marks were also made by Arthur M. Dewees, of Philadel- 
phia. He thought that the Association should take up one 
course of subjects for discussion and these subjects should 
be those that would inspire us to be more useful and 
would make us better Friends. He also thought that we 
should not rely too much on outside help, that we should 
make ourselves competent to give as well as to receive. 
Benjamin Smith said that he thought the Association had 
suffered in a lack of general and free response to topics in 
consideration; that this response was confined to too few 
persons. He expressed a desire that every one should 
take part. 

The programme for the next Association was then read 
by the president, and after a short silence the meeting 
concluded to meet Second month 10th, 1907. 

E. E. P., Secretary. 
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PHILADELPHIA.—The Twelfth month meeting of the 
Philadelphia Young Friends’ Association was devoted to a 
discussion of the question, ‘‘Is a lie ever justifiable?’’ 
It was taken up under several categories. The ones re- 
ceiving the most attention were business, the home and the 
school. 


IN BUSINESS. 

It was the consensus of most of the speakers that it 
was not justifiable, although there was a very strong ex- 
pression of the statement that it was often profitable. It 
was pointed out that this was particularly.the case in the 
advertising business, and the discussion centered for a 
time around the statement of an advertisement writer who 
was present. He gave his experience of being called upon 
to write advertisements for a great store when he knew 
the statements were untrue, and he put the question to the 
audience as to what must be done by the man whose bread 
and butter depend upon the writing of advertisements. 
He was inclined to lay much blame upon the invidious desire 
of purchasers to buy bargains, that is to say, to get some- 
thing for less than its real value and therefore tempt the 
seller to lie about the goods and the past and present 
prices thereof. One financier present took the ground 
(was it sophistical?) that it was the advertiser’s busi- 
ness to write the advertisement and ask no questions about 
the accuracy of the statements given him by his employer. 
This the advertiser stated was coming to be the common 
practice of people at that work. 

Rrepresentatives of the medical profession who were 
present united in the statement that there were times 
when the statement of an untruth might save life by keep- 
ing from the person on the verge of death the news of the 
condition of beloved relatives and friends. 


IN THE HOME. 

In the discussion under the caption of the home, Santa 
Claus and fairy tales were passed over lightly, both were 
accepted as desirable institutions, although emphasis was 
made on the point that when a child begins to demand 
facts he should have them. 

One young wife present made the statement that the 
person who told the cold and unvarnished truth at all times 
would probably be a very unpleasant person to live with. 
She illustrated this by supposing she should come home 
with a new hat, and say to her husband, ‘‘Oh, John, isn’t 
this a pretty hat I got?’’ ‘‘Now’’ said she, ‘‘It is true 
our comfort in wearing a hat is greatly reduced if we 
know that it is considered ugly by those nearest and dear- 
est to us.’’ Now supposing the young husband who is 
thus appealed to cannot fully admire it should he tell his 
wife the hat is ugly, or tell her something pleasant to 
make her feel good? 

It was pointed out by one speaker how many parents with 
truthful intentions are most active teachers of lying by 
promising children all kinds of rewards and punishments 
for trivial things and then the said rewards and punish- 
ments never come, and the child knows the statement of 
the parent isso much noise, and not to be heeded, to wit: 
‘Willie, if thee pulls the cat’s tail again, I will spank 
thee.’’ The cat’s tail is again pulled and there is no 
spanking. Should there be surprise if Willie lies? 

In the school the teachers agreed there was no room for 
a lie, but there was a strong point made in that teachers 
often practically force children into lying by the way they 
approach them to ascertain the facts about certain 
things. Well meaning persons, acting more wisely in 
this respect, could easily inculcate lying without intending 
to do so because they make it almost necessary for the 
children to lie in defending themselves. 





INTELLIGENCER. 


LINCOLN, NEB.— The Friends’ Association of Lincoln, 
Neb., met at the home of Maria A. and David Baily, 1829 
Euclid Avenue, Twelfth-month 2nd,1906. There were 
twenty present. The secretary being absent, Hamtonetta 
Burgess was appointed for the day. 

A paper from the Friends’ Intelligencer by Henry W. 
Wilbur on ‘‘The Quaker of Today’’ was read by Nettie 
Shotwell. 

Comments on the depth and breadth and applicability of 
the many thoughts contained in the article were given. It 
opened up new thoughts to many of us, especially men- 
tioned were the expressions on applying our religion in 
politics and in every phase of our daily lives. 

Two letters relating to our work were read by the sec- 
retary. One was from the General Secretary, Henry W. 
Wilbur and the other from Edward Coale, Chairman of the 
Committee on the Advancement of Friends’ Principles of 
Illinois Yearly Meeting. An accompanying circular was 
also read. It contained the names of the committee, 
recommendations and plans. It suggested that the pro- 
ceedings of our meetings be reported to the Friends’ 
Intelligencer. This suggestion was unanimously united 
with by the Association and the secretary directed to re- 
port the proceedings of this and of the two preceding 
meetings. Charles H. Sargent was appointed to prepare 
a paper for our next meeting, on some of the questions 
from the circular sent by Edward Coale. 

The president was authorized to obtain a room for our 
next meeting. 

After some more comments the meeting concluded. 


HAMTONETTA BuRGESS, Sec. pro tem. 


LANGHORNE, PA.—A regular meeting of the Lang- 
horne Young Friends’ Association was called to order 
by the President on the evening of Twelfth month 
2ist, in the Sorosis Club House. Helen G. Row gave ac- 
count of the General Conference of Friends’ Associations 
held at Norristown last month. The program for the even- 
ing was opened by Jane Taylor reciting ‘‘Christmas Morn- 
ing.’”’ 

The paper for the evening was ‘‘The Origin and Causes 
that led to the Establishment of Present-day Religions.’’ 
This excellent paper by Dr. Harvey Lovell showed much 
research and careful study, and was thoroughly appreciated 
by all those present. Marion H. Longshore, Sec. 


NEWTOWN, PA.—The Friends’ Association assembled on 
First month 9th, with quite a full attendance of members 
and with visiting Friends from Trenton, Langhorne, and 
Yardley. There is enthusiasm in numbers and their presence 
was helpful. Franklin Packer opened the discussion on the 
Higher Criticism. He felt that the time had passed when 
we should not question anything cortained in the Bible, and 
made some very apt quotations from Washington Gladden, 
whom he considered a fair critic. Much of it he thought 
might be taught in our First-day Schools, yet perhaps we 
were not quite in preparation to teach it correctly. 

He thought, however, that we should not be afraid to 
investigate and accept that which was reasonable. Evan 
T. Worthington followed. He felt it would not be in ac- 
cord with First-day School teaching to bring into the 
schools the human reasoning of the German scholars; yet, 
if the time should come that reverence for the scriptures 
might be retained with a deeper study of its meaning he 
would be willing. Both papers were free and frank, and 
full. Edward Hutchinson, Florence Tittensor and Edmund 
Willets (of Trenton), Elizabeth Stapler and others joined 
in the discussion. 
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Robert Kenderdine opened discussion on the question, | 


‘*How can our Associations be made more interesting and 
attractive ?’’ 

Milton Ritter gave a brief sketch of the Moravian Church. 
The religion of the Buddhists and Prison Reform are to be. 
the principal papers of the next meeting. ae ee & 


BYBERRY, 
Association 
of the retiring 
H. Wood 
1907. 


year. 


PA.—The 


was held on 


last meeting of the Friends’ 
First month, 6th. In the place 
President Harry S. Bonner, Frank 
took his as the presiding officer for 
Emma Wildman is the Secretary for the coming 
A letter of invitation to attend the Week End Con- 
ference at Moorestown was read and members encouraged 
to attend. The report of the delegates to the Neighbor- 
hood Guild Conference was made by Warner Knight and 
Arabella Carter. 


place 


30th made earnest pleas for aid finan- 
cially and otherwise to help those who are devoted to the 
work. The leaven seemed to act immediately, for discus- 
sion followed and a sum from the funds of the organiza- 
tion voted to be given as a nucleus to which indi- 
vidual contributions shall be added and a standing com- 
mittee on Guild Work was appointed consisting of the two 
delegates and Edwin K. 


was 


3onner. 


Ida R. B. Edgerton gave a paper on ‘‘ What has Byberry | 
Friends’ Association done since its inception and what of | 
This was well prepared and gave a tabulated | 


its future?’’ 
list of things actually accomplished, among them being 


nine conferences and lectures, three illustrated lectures, | 
twelve Current Topic Papers, the Discipline and a large | 


part of Janney’s History reviewed. Fifty-nine origina] 
papers by thirty different writers formed a part of the 
work, while a number of biographical sketches, papers or 
Doukhobors, Shakers, ete., gave a fairly wide range of 
subjects treated. The writer also mentioned the fixing up 
of the old graveyard; the new fences and coping; the 
school reunion, all being important local affairs, taken 
up either by the Association itself or by its members. 

A selection was read by Wm. P. Bonner. The very lively 
and interesting discussions during the session were partici- 
pated in by Harry S. Bonner, Edwin K. Bonner, Rachel] 
Johnson, Rachel and Sarah W. Knight, Ida R. B. Edger- 
ton, Frank Wood, Arabella Carter, and others. A. C. 


OXFORD, PA.—Oxford Young Friends’ Association 
held their first meeting for the new year in the parlors 
of Dr. Truman and Sarah B. Coates, on 9th instant, with 
President Harry C. Thomas and Secretary Edna D. Coates, 
in their places. 


After some preliminary exercises the evening was given 
over to Robert Pyle, of West Grove, who gave an exceed- 
ingly interesting and instructive address to a full house on 
his experiences while a student at Woodbrooke Summer 
School the past season, showing what a mine of spiritual 
and social wealth is to be derived from such a privilege. 
The thought was voiced that such an idea be fostered and 
possibly developed on this side of the Atlantic. The 
future of our Society would be brightened, broadened and 
strengthened to a great degree, as it deserves. 





CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. Brooklyn. 


Schermerhorn Street (between Smith 
Street and Boerum Place), at 11 a.m. 


[In sending in notices for the Calen- 
dar they should be put in the usual 
form, so that they need not be re- 
written. They must be in not later 
than Third-day morning. ] ; 

, Chicago. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 


Philadelphia. 
Fifteenth 
a.m. ; 


Street, 
10.45 a.m.; 
11.30 a.m. 


and 10.30 


11.45 


Race Streets, 
First-day School, at 


a.m. ist mo. 25th 

Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Av- 
enue, 11 a.m.; First-day School, at 
10 a.m. 


Committee 


: : \ delphia. 
Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. E 


Germantown, 10.30 
School, 


Fairhill, Germantown Avenue 
Cambria Street, 3.30 p.m.; 
day School, at 2.30 p.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a. m.; 
School, at 9.15 a.m. 


im. : 
at 9.30 asm. 


First-day 
Va., Young 

and 
First- 


First-day 


a 4 e fore, at 2.30 p.m. 
Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 


lla.m. First-day School, at 9.45 


Washington City.— 
1811 I Street, Northwest, at1l a.m. 


Atheneum Building 


(6th-day).—A Social 
Tea at 1520 Race Street, under care of 
on Best Interests of the , 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 


Ist mo. 26th (7th-day), 
Friends’ 
the home of Joseph W. Cox. 


lst mo. 26th (7th-day).- 
Quarterly Meeting at 15th and Ruther- | 
ford Place, New York City, at 10.30 
| a.m.; Ministers and Elders, day be- 


Ist mo. 26th (7th-day). 


lst mo. 27th (ist-day).—Meeting of 
Friends at White Plains, N. Y., at 
home of Mary A. Carpenter, 35 Green- 
ridge Ave., at 11 a. m. 


lst mo. 27th (lst-day),—Friends’ 
Association of London Grove, Chester 
Co., Pa., at home of T. Chalkley 


(26 Van Buren Bartram. 


near Wabash Avenue), at 
First-day School, at 


lst mo. 27th (lst-day).—Horsham, 
Pa., Young Friends’ Association. 


lst mo. 27th (1st-day).—New York 
and Brooklyn Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion, at the meeting house, 110 Scher- 
merhorn St. at 8 p.m. ‘‘Great World 
Movements and Their Enduring Influ- 
ence—The Reformation’’; paper by 
Woodlawn, | Harriet Busselle. 


Association at Ist mo. 27th (1st-day).—Hopewell 


Young Friends’ Association at the 


Westbury | meeting house, at 1 p. m. 


lst mo. 27th (lst-day).—German- 
town Meeting, Phila., attended by 
Quarterly Meeting’s Visiting Com- 
mittee, including Ellis W. Bacon, R. 


Meeting of Barclay Spicer, Samuel H. Hibberd, 


a.m. 


Camden, N.J. 

Market and Cooper Streets, between 
Seventh and Eighth, 10 a.m. (Mid- 
week meeting, Fourth-day, at 7.30 
p.m.) 

New York City. 

East Fifteenth Street 
Place (between Second 
Avenue), at 11 a.m. 


and Rutherford 
and Third 


Committee appointed by General Con- 
ference to propose places for the Meet- 
ing of the Central Committee this 
year, and of the General Conference in 
1908, in New York. Suggestions are 
invited from Friends. 

JOHN WM. HUTCHINSON, Chairman. 

lst mo. 27th (l1st-day).—Pendleton, 


Ind. Friends’ Association, at home of 
Charles Keltner. 


Samuel Jones, Mary P. Thomas, Sid- 
ney S. Yarnall, Mary H. Whitson. 


lst mo. 27th (lst-day).—A meeting 
at Frankford Meeting-house, Phila., 
at 8 p. m. will be addressed by Eleanor 
Wood. Subject: ‘‘The Life of Christ.’’ 

lst mo. 27th (ist-day).—Hockessin, 
Del., Young Friends’ Association at 
home of Dr. and Mary M. Mitchell, at 
2.30 P. M. All are welcome. 





